Member 
shortage 
in  OCC 

Canada’s  national  student 
organization  feels  there  is 
power  in  numbers  and  has 
begun  an  aggressive  recruit- 
ment campaign  to  gather  col- 
lege support. 

During  the  final  session  of 
the  Canadian  Federation  of 
Students-Ontario  (CFS-O) 
Winter  Conference  Jan.  18-22 
in  Kingston,  a decision  was 
made  to  direct  CFS-O’s  field 
staff  and  the  executive  of  the 
Ontario  College  Commission 
(OCC)  to  conduct  a tour  of  the 
colleges,  meeting  with  student 
leaders  to  promote  greater 
awareness  of  both  CFS-0  and 
the  OCC. 

The  OCC  is  a division  of 
CFS-0  that  represents  the 
community  colleges. 

“The  students  are  at  school 
from  nine  to  five  ...  to  get  a 
job”,  said  Michael  Barclay, 
OCC  chairman.  He  attributes 
this  political  apathy  to  the 
“completely  different  outlook 
college  students  have.” 

“The  main  task  is  providing 
a social  life  so  that  nine  to  five 
doesn’t  seem  so  bad,”  said 
Barclay. 

When  the  OCC  began  three 
years  ago  there  were  12  mem- 
ber colleges  but  by  December 
1983,  that  figure  had  dropped 
to  seven.  There  were  only 
three  colleges  represented  at 
the  conference. 

Barclay  said  colleges  are 
transient  institutions  unlike 
universities  which  offer  stu- 
dent residences,  thereby  in- 
creasing student  unity. 

Mary  Ann  Straw,  CFS-0 
field-worker,  said  college  stu- 
dents have  so  few  rights.  The 
small,  independent  student 
bodies  don’t  have  the  clout  of  a 
larger  organization  such  as 
CFS-O. 

“But  college  say,  ‘Why  join? 
CFS-0  will  fight  the  issues 
anyway  and  we’ll  benefit’. 
However,  the  CFS-0  won’t 
make  any  gains  if  the  college 
won’t  join  us,”  said  Straw. 
Conestoga  College  is  not  a 
CFS-0  member. 

Jacqueline  Matthews,  DSA 
president,  feels  most  student 
problems  can  be  handled  ef- 
fectively by  the  administra- 
tion. 

“Student  Services  face  a lot 
more  student  problems  direct- 
ly,” said  Matthews.  “I’m  not 
aware  of  any  student  prob- 
lems, of  when  there  is  some- 
thing bugging  them.”  (the  stu- 
dents). 

However  she  does  think  Con- 
estoga students  should  be 
more  politically  active. 

“The  government  is  always 
asking  for  student  input  but 
people  don’t  take  time  to  get 
involved.  Once  you  do,  it’s 
very  interesting,”  said  Mat- 
thews. 

The  fact  remains  that  Cones- 
toga has  not  gotten  involved. 

“The  students  are  here  for 
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Bob  on  the  Job. 

In  the  continous  battle  to  stop  illegal  parking  at  Doon  campus,  head  of  security  Bob  Gilberds 
places  a ticket  beneath  the  windshield  wiper  of  a car  parked  in  the  driveway  of  'A'  lot 


College  pilferage  minimal 


“We’re  all  good  little  girls 
and  boys,”  says  Bob  Gilberds, 
security  supervisor  at  Doon. 

Well,  perhaps  not  all  of  us. 
While  theft  of  material  and 
equipment  on  this  campus  is 
certainly  not  rampant,  there 
are  incidents. 

Some  areas  of  the  college 
are  more  prone  to  pilferage 
than  others.  And  smaller  ar- 
ticles disappear  with  greater 
rapidity  than  those  of  more 
cumbersome  proportions. 

Jackie  Leeuwenburg,  man- 
ager of  food  services,  found  a 
shortage  of  84  dozen  forks 
during  the  April  1983  invento- 
ry. 

“Cutlery  is  the  worst,”  she 
says.  “It  just  disappears.” 

Theft  of  food  and  condi- 
ments is  not  really  a problem 
says  Leeuwenburg.  Cafeteria 
personnel  are  alert  to  the 
situation  and  difficulties  are 
remedied  as  they  appear.  For 
this  reason,  coffee  drinkers 
will  now  find  their  cream 
being  provided  in  individual 
containers  from  an  area  near 
the  cash  registers  instead  of 
from  the  dispenser  at  the 
service  counter. 

In  the  technical  wing,  “mys- 
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Question  of  the  Week 

Many  Conestoga  girls  are 
checking  into  “General 
Hospital"  but  the  men  have 
entered  "Another  World.” 
Page  2. 

Psychosomatic 

Disorders 

The  illness  has  become  a 
major  problem  for  students 
undergoing  the  pressures 
of  college.  Page  4. 
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terious  losses  which  can  prob- 
ably be  translated  as  theft” 
are  relatively  minor  says  Tony 
Martinek,  chairman  of  the 
technology  department  pro- 
grams. 

“Financially,  it  is  not  a 
serious  problem  but  morally, 
it  is  very  significant.” 

If  someone  is  prepared  to 
take  a $50  article,  then  he  is 
equally  capable  of  stealing 
material  worth  far  more  says 
Martinek. 

Electronics  and  metal  ma- 
chining are  the  highest  risk 
areas  because  of  the  portabili- 
ty of  small,  hand-held  equip- 
ment. Martinek  says  the  de- 
partment tries  to  avoid  the 
system  of  locked  doors  and 
sign-out  sheets  which  reduces 
morale  and  student  initiative. 

Since  last  May,  five  lenses, 
each  worth  approximately 
$300,  have  disappeared  from 
the  fourth  floor  darkroom. 
Also  listed  among  the  missing 
items  are  a matte  cutting 
board,  grain  focusers  and  scis- 
sors. 

“Actually,  students  are 
hurting  themselves,”  says 
Dave  Kondo,  part-time  pho- 
tography instructor. 


‘Itutide, 


Battle  of  birds  at  the  arena. 
page  7. 


Not  only  is  less  equipment 
available  for  use,  but  Kondo 
says  he  is  obliged  to  keep 
everything  under  lock  and  key 
for  protection.  Students  must 
make  arrangements  to  use 
photography  supplies  when  he 
will  be  on  the  premises. 

The  Tattletape  system  (of 
book  check-out)  is  only  one  of 
the  security  measures  em- 
ployed by  the  Learning  Re- 
source Centre  to  keep  theft  to 
a minimum. 

As  with  computers  on 
campus,  much  of  the  audio-vi- 
sual equipment  is  chained  to 
carts  or  tables.  This  presents  a 
formidable  obstacle  to  would- 
be  thieves. 

“There  really  isn’t  a prob- 
lem,” says  Carl  Hiltz,  manag- 
er of  academic  support  ser- 
vices, who  chose  not  to  divulge 
the  various  other  methods  em- 
ployed. 

Mac  Rostance,  who  is  in 
charge  of  security,  says. 
“Taking  all  things  into  con- 
sideration; the  size  of  the 
institution,  the  number  of  peo- 
ple and  the  financial  status  of 

See  theft  page  4 
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Prime  Time  TV 

Hollywood  churns  out 
garbage  to  replace  the 
bombs  of  television’s  tall 
schedule.  page  5 

Aerobics  classes 

Elizabeth  Mask  Wessel  puts 
students  through  a workout 
that  leaves  them  gasping 
for  air.  Page  7.  . 
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Location 

selected 

The  site  of  the  Electrical 
Skills  Development  Centre 
was  announced  at  the  board  of 
governor’s  meeting  Jan.  23. 

The  free-standing,  $2.42  mil- 
lion building  will  be  located  in 
the  northwest  area  of  the 
campus  (formerly  the  site  of 
the  old  barn),  adjacent  to  Doon 
Valley  Drive. 

It  is  proposed  that  tenders 
will  be  let  by  March  19,  with 
construction  to  begin  April  16. 
The  centre  is  scheduled  for 
completion  by  September 
1984. 

In  other  business,  a summa- 
ry of  the  multi-year  plan  was 
presented  which  indicates  an 
enrollment  increase  of  11.3  per 
cent  for  1983-84.  Enrollment 
figures  are  expected  to  stabi- 
lize at  from  five  to  six  per  cent 
for  1984-85  and  1985-86,  within 
the  six  per  cent  optimum 
growth  levels  suggested  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education. 

“We  are  very  much  on 
target  with  growth  and  expen- 
ditures,” said  President  Jo- 
seph Martin. 

Goodbye 

Lloyd 

Last  Friday,  Lloyd  Hertel, 
the  college’s  favorite  handy- 
man, turned  in  his  fix-it  kit  and 
retired. 

Along  with  the  traditional 
plaque  presented  by  President 
Joe  Martin  and  a Peter  Etril 
Snyder  painting  from  his  co- 
workers, Hertel  received  a 
little  joke  gift  at  the  Thursday 
afternoon  reception  held  in  his 
honor. 

Hertel,  who  had  worked  at 
the  college  for  14  years  had 
spent  a lot  of  time  glueing  torn 
carpet.  As  a result  David  Putt, 
director  of  Doon  and  Cam- 
bridge campuses,  nicknamed 
him  the  “glue  man,”  said  Mac 
Rostance,  manager  of  Physi- 
cal Resources. 

A box  was  covered  with 
some  carpet  he  had  been 
repairing  all  these  years.  It 
contained  a brush  and  a can  of 
contact  cement  with  a label 
which  read,  Lloyd’s  Glue  Pot. 

Hertel  had  worked  for  13 
years  at  J.M.  Schneider’s  prior 
to  coming  to  the  college.  Now 
that  he  has  retired,  he  plans  to 
do  some  gardening  and  work 
around  the  house. 

“I  like  working  at  making 
stuff  for  my  grandchildren,” 
said  Hertel.  “They  grow  up  so 
soon.” 

“Most  of  the  time  I’ll  be 
fixing  things,  the  same  as  I do 
around  here.  The  only  dif- 
ference is  that  there  won’t  be 
as  many  pretty  girls  around, 
just  my  wife,”  said  Hertel  with 
a chuckle. 


Smile 

Success  is  relative.  The  more 
success,  the  more  relatives. 
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Get  off  your  apathy  or  else! 

It  is  most  appalling  that  despite  the  amount  of  discontent  at 
Conestoga  College’s  Doon  campus,  no  one  is  willing  to  make  an 
attempt  to  clear  the  air  around  certain  issues. 

There  is  obviously  great  concern  among  students  and  faculty 
alike  in  areas  such  as  paid  parking  to  take  effect  Sept.  1984,  the 
suspension  of  the  clerical-secretarial  program,  the  isolation  of 
some  from  the  main  student  body  and  poor  structure  of  many 
courses. 

However,  no  one  is  willing  to  launch  an  attack  on  the  problems. 
The  students  wait  on  the  Doon  Students  Association,  but  why 
should  the  DSA  be  making  arbitrary  decisions  and  passing  them 
off  as  representing  the  needs  of  the  students?  Certainly  this  is 
not  the  representation  that  is  being  sought.  The  students  should 
air  their  concerns,  giving  their  representatives  areas  in  which  to 
work. 

And  as  for  the  faculty,  there  must  be  some  ominous  figure 
standing  over  them  with  foot  tapping,  heavy  stick  in  hand, 
pounds  upon  pounds  of  gold  around  his  neck  and  a Mohawk 
hairstyle  to  enhance  an  already  fierce  countenance. 

Why  else  would  they  refuse  to  talk  to  Spoke,  or  demand  to  see 
the  final  copy  of  articles  written? 

Come  on,  you  know  we  don’t  work  like  that. 

Oftawa  severing  family  unit 

Justice  Minister  Mark  MacGuigan’s  recently  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Divorce  Act  are  the  latest  example  of  the 
Liberal  government’s  gradual,  scissor-like  cuts  into  the  moral 
fabric  of  Canadian  society.  Not  only  do  the  amendments  provide 
an  easy-out  situation  for  people  .who  may  not  wish  to  work  at  a 
marriage,  they  also  have  the  potential  of  eroding  the 
fundamental  social  unit,  the  family. 

It  seems  strange  that  marriage,  one  of  the  institutions  which 
has  made  western  civilization  strong,  should  be  treated  so 
lightly.  Apparently  Pierre  and  friends  feel  that  we’ve  progressed 
so  far  through  technology  and  social  reform  that  we  don’t  need  to 
pay  much  attention  to  such  an  outdated  social  custom.  Perhaps 
the  Liberals  should  look  into  their  history  books  and  see  that 
every  strong  civilization  had  an  accompanying  strong  family 
unit  at  its  base.  Any  law  that  potentially  weakens  this  base, 
potentially  weakens  society. 

The  Chinese,  realizing  how  fundamental  the  family  is  to  an 
orderly  society,  have  passed  laws  that  heavily  punish  anyone 
connected  with  a crime  that  could  hurt  the  family.  The  Liberal 
government,  entrusted  with  leadership  by  the  people,  should 
follow  the  Chinese  lead  rather  than  consider  passing  laws  that 
make  divorce  just  another  option  in  our  modern  lifestyle. 

Davis  considers  jail  or  bail 

We  all  know  that  if  you  take  a kid  who  has  committed  a crime, 
say  robbed  a store,  and  you  throw  him  in  an  overcrowded  jail  for 
a few  weeks  or  even  a few  months  to  await  his  trial,  well,  we 
know  it  isn’t  right.  And  we  know  that  while  the  kid,  maybe  it’s  his 
first  offense,  is  in  jail  chances  are  he’ll  pick  up  some  real  tricks 
of  the  trade,  like  where  to  buy  a gun  or  how  to  properly  rob  a 
bank.  We  also  know  that  after  the  kid  has  served,  possibly,  eight 
months  in  jail  to  satisfy  the  administration,  he  might  get  a fine 
or  be  acquitted. 

What  we  maybe  haven’t  thought  about  is  that  this  is  the  most 
critical  time  in  the  kid’s  life  and  here  he  is  surrounded  by 
hard-core  criminals. 

Well,  it’s  obvious  the  Davis  government  doesn’t  know  any  of 
this.  Or  if  they  do,  they’re  not  sleeping  well  at  night.  They  want 
to  stop  funding  of  the  dozen  bail  supervision  programs  in 
Ontario.  They  say  they  can’t  afford  the  measly  $812,000  spent 
annually  for  all  12  programs.  They  want  to  re-allocate  the 
money,  saying  it  can  be  spent  better  ways. 

What  we  do  know  is  that  the  $73.79  per  day  dished  out  by  the 
Ontario  government  to  keep  someone  in  jail  is  a far  cry  from  the 
$2.60  per  day  it  costs  for  supervised  bail.  The  idea  that  it’s 
cheaper  to  lock  someone  up  just  doesn’t  hold  water  and  the 
Ministry  of  Correctional  Services  knows  it. 

But  the  correctional  system  has  never  pondered  the  logic  of 
what  they  do.  If  they  thought  about  it  for  a minute,  they  might 
realize  that  while  it’s  easy  to  put  someone  in  a cell,  incarceration 
does  nothing  to  remedy  the  problem  - nothing  to  help  the 
offender.  The  repeat  offender  list  is  long.  For  the  kid  it  is  a 
critical  experience  and  jail  becomes  an  alternative  to  living. 

We  know  that,  don’t  we? 


Question  of  the  week 


Doon  men  are  young  & restless 


Do  campus  men  watch 
soaps? 

Yes!  During  the  daytime 
hours  and  some  evenings,  col- 
lege men  can  be  found  sitting 
mesmerized  in  front  of  TV  sets 
watching  the  facinating  fiction 
of  the  soaps.  In  fact,  the 
daytime  serial  has  been  said  to 
be  today’s  romantic  novel  of 
the  past. 

Stu  Trapp,  a marketing  stu- 
dent, has  been  tuning  in  to 
General  Hospital  for  two 
years.  “I  get  home  around 
three  o’clock,  when  G.H. 
begins.  I know  all  the  charac- 
ters, and  I watch  it  whenever 
possible.” 

Mike  Picanco  and  Jeff  Wil- 
liamson, both  accounting  stu- 
dents, watch  the  nighttime 
soaps. 


tfo  QcUfol 


The  graduating  students  of 
business  classes  3B02  and  3B01 
question  the  choice  of  this 
year’s  photography  company 
hired  to  take  graduation 
photos. 

The  company  in  question  is 
based  in  London.  Surely  the 
K-W  area  can  provide  a cap- 
able photographer  for  a sub- 
stantially lower  price.  In  fact, 
comparing  Twin-city  prices 
with  the  company  in  question, 
we  saw  a saving  of  up  to  35  per 
cent. 

It  is  surprising  that  the 
college  is  not  supporting  a 
project  to  promote  the  talents 
of  their  own  graduates  in  the 
surrounding  area.  After  all,  if 
required,  the  college  can  sup- 
ply full  studio  facilities  and 
equipment. 

The  yearbook  committee 
should  be  working  in  the  stu- 
dents’ best  interest!  Certainly, 
this  unnecessary  overpricing 
could  have  been  avoided  with 
a little  organization. 

With  next  year  in  mind, 
perhaps  a little  care  and  time 
should  be  taken  in  finding  a 
less  expensive  alternative  in 
the  local  telephone  directory. 

Concerned  graduates 
of  3B02  and  3B01 


“I  watch  Dynasty  because  of 
the  good  looking  ladies,”  says 
Picanco.  Williamson  includes 
Dallas,  “whenever  there  is 
nothing  else  to  do.” 

“Soap  operas  are  just  an 
excuse  to  get  away  from  reali- 
ty,” says  Frank  Pagnon,  elec- 
tronic technology  student. 
“Housewives  sit  at  home  af- 
ternoons and  dream  of  having 
affairs  and  being  rich.” 

Scott  McCracken,  a market- 
ing student,  feels  soaps  are 
stupid.  “I  hate  soaps.  They  are 


Scott  McCracken 


unrealistic  and  there  is  too 
much  overacting.” 

“The  Young  and  the  Restless 
is  my  favorite  soap,”  Doug 
Slack  of  broadcasting  stated. 
In  fact  he  informed  us  that  the 
young  actress  who  played 
Cindy,  Paul  Williams  girl- 
friend, will  be  performing  at 
the  Bingeman  Park  Dinner 
Theatre  very  soon. 

When  asked  why  he  watched 
the  Y&R,  Slack  shrugged  and 
replied,  “The  world  is  a 
soap.” 


Stu  Trapp 


Spoke/Thadeus  Zebroski 


It's  Here! 

POLAR  PARTY  ’84 

Entertainment,  Activities  & Fun 
All  Week  Long  ... 

• Live  Entertainment 
m Banana  Eating  Contest 

• Football  Tournament 

• Euchre  Tournament 

• Tricycle  Relay  Race 

• Frisbee  Football 

• Co-ed  Touch  Football 

• Hockey  Showdown 

• Skating  Party  on  the  Pond 

• Polar  Plunge 

• Tug-O-War  Contest 

• Toboggan  Race 

• Skiing  at  Chicopee 
($5  all  day  1:00  - 10:00  p.m. 

• Dinner  Show 

Get  in  the  Winter  Carnival  Spirit 
Register  in  the  DSA  or  Activities  Office'Today 
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OCC  aims  for  participation 


from  page  1 


such  a short  amount  of  time,” 
said  Norm  Bertrand,  DSA 
vice-president.  “All  they’re 
concerned  about  is  getting  out 
of  school.” 

Matthews  stressed  that  col- 
leges are  new  and  that  student 
presidents  have  enough  trou- 
ble getting  people  involved  in 
the  local  student  association, 
let  alone  national  student  poli- 
tics. 

Mike  Connolly,  CFS-O’s  in- 
formation officer,  said  the 
200,000  member  student  feder- 
ation has  much  to  offer  com- 
munity college  students.  After 
paying  the  $3  membership  fee, 
each  college  can  take  full 
advantage  of  CFS-O’s  two  full- 
time researchers  and  three 
full-time  field  workers  who  are 
based  in  Toronto.  When  a 
college  is  facing  an  adminis- 
trative problem,  such  as  Con- 
estoga’s potential  pay  parking 
next  fall,  the  field  workers  are 
available  to  advise  and  help 
organize  an  effective  cam- 
paign strategy.  Further, 
CFS-0  operates  Infobank,  an 
information  service  readily 


accessible  to  all  members. 

“The  system’s  there”  said 
Matt  Shaughnessy,  CFS-0 
field  worker.  “All  you  have  to 
do  is  plug  into  it.” 

But  Monika  Turner,  newly 
elected  CFS-0  chairman,  said 
CFS-0  doesn’t  have  a good 
idea  of  what  the  college  stu- 
dents want  or  need,  referring 
to  the  federation  as  ‘under- 
grad-centric’. 

Similarly,  Nick  Parker, 
CFS-0  treasurer,  said  the  field 
workers  should  go  and  talk  to 
students. 

“We  are  imposing  what  we 
think  are  the  issues  on  the 
college”,  said  Parker. 

As  much  as  the  field  workers 
may  want  to  tour  the  colleges, 
it  might  be  difficult  consider- 
ing there  only  three  fieldwork- 
ers  serving  29  member  institu- 
tions. 

Last  June,  CFS-0  allocated 
$5,500  to  the  OCC  to  conduct 
tours  of  the  colleges.  As  of 
December  1983,  none  of  the 
budget  had  been  spent. 

The  reason  for  this,  said 
Straw,  is  that  presidents  or 


Trivia  for  tickets 


The  DSA  sponsors  Pub  Quiz. 
The  winner  will  receive  two 
tickets  to  this  week’s  pub 
featuring  Glider. 

Drop  your  answers  in  the 
Spoke  boxes  located  in  the 
lounge,  outside  the  library  and 
outside  our  office. 

1.  What’s  the  only  house  in 
England  the  Queen  may 
not  enter? 

2.  What  is  the  fourth  book  of 
the  Old  Testament? 

3.  What’s  a community  of 
ants  called? 

4.  What  colour  is  yak’s  milk? 

5.  What  animals  was 
Napolean  afraid  of? 

6.  What  is  a Mandrill? 

7.  What’s  the  Hebrew  word 


PIONEER  SUBS  123  Pioneer  Drive 

893-4700 

A Roast  Beef 
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With  this  ad  10%  off  With  this  ad 


delegates  of  member  colleges 
who  are  very  active  in  the  OCC 
eventually  graduate.  Or  presi- 
dents follow  the  path  laid  down 
by  the  previous  president. 

“Randy  (Hutchings,  past 
president)  was  never  involved 
in  CFS-O,  so  I was  never 
involved  in  it,”  confirmed 
Matthews.  “If  I was  ap- 
proached, I would  most  defin- 
itely bring  it  up  to  the  execu- 
tive and  to  the  board  of 
directors.” 

However  Matthews  conclud- 
ed, “I  guess  if  I was  really 
interested,  I could  get  in- 
volved.” 


SQUASH  CLINICS 


Beginner  - Tues.  Feb.  7.  7:00  - 10:00  p.m. 


Advanced  - Tues.  Feb.  14.7:00  -10:00  p.m. 
* Interested  persons  should  sign-up  at 

at  Central  Control,  Conestoga  'Centre 
for  both  clinics 


for  peace,  used  as  both  a 
greeting  and  a farewell 

8.  What’s  the  national  sport 
of  Canada? 

9.  Who  was  Playboy’s  first 
centrefold? 

10.  What  is  regicide? 

Last  week’s  answers 

1.  Picasso 

2.  Willie  Shoemaker 

3.  Comma 

4.  Pinkish-red 

5.  Steven  Spielberg 

6.  25 

7.  Rockies  overlooking  Lake 

Louise 

8.  San  Francisco  Bay 

9.  1949 

10.  Uranus 


Polar  Party  Pub 


February  2nd 


$3  advance 
$4  door 


8 p.m.  in 
the  caf. 
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Prepare  yourself  for  success  in 
today’s  highly  competitive  world  as 
an  RIA  Management  Accountant. 

With  your  diploma  and  the  RIA  desig- 
nation you  will  have  the  professional 
edge  in  the  job  market. 

You  will  be  entering  a profession  that 
cannot  supply  RIAs  fast  enough  to  keep 
up  with  the  demand  from  business  and 
government... a need  that  is  projected  to 
continue  through  this  decade  and  beyond. 

RIAs  are  in  demand  because  of  their 
unique  training  in  management  as  well  as 
accounting.  They  have  expertise  in  strate- 


gic planning,  budgeting,  operations  con- 
trol and  data  analysis.  RIAs  move  ahead 
quickly  on  the  management  team. 

Over  55%  of  all  RIAs  hold  senior  po- 
sitions in  business,  industry  and  govern- 
ment. Your  job  prospects  will  improve 
the  day  you  start  the  RIA  program 
because  employers  recognise  the  commit- 
tment you  have  made  to  obtaining  pro- 
fessional qualifications. 

What’s  more,  the  RIA  program  is  flex- 
ible. You  can  work  toward  your  diploma 
and  RIA  designation  at  the  same  time.  In 
fact,  you  may  already  qualify  for  advanced 
standing  in  the  RIA  program. 


The  Society  of  Management  Accountants  of  Ontario 

Hamilton  Toronto  Ottawa 


154  Main  Street  East 
M .P.O.  Box  2150 
Hamilton.  Ontario  L8N  4A5 
Telephone:  (416)  525-4100 


Toronto 

20  Victoria  Street,  Suite  910 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M5C  2N8 

Telephone:  (416)  363-8191 


609-410  Laurier  Avenue  West 
Ottawa,  Ontario 
KIR  7T3 

Telephone:  (613)  238-8405 
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City  _ 
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. Province . 
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0 
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Yes,  I’m  interested  in  the  RIA  program. 

□ Please  send  me  more  information 

□ Please  evaluate  the  attached  transcripts 
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The  mind-body  conflict 


by  Tricia  Hermitage 

It  may  not  be  “all  in  your 
head.”  Psychosomatic  dis- 
orders, the  relation  of  mind 
and  body  in  illness,  is  a 
relatively  new  area  in  medi- 
cine that  is  becoming  recog- 
nized as  a major  problem  in 
modern  society. 

The  student  with  incessant 
pressures  and  deadlines  devel- 
ops a skin  jash.  Or  consider 
the  high-powered  executive 
whose  job-related  stress  leads 
to  an  ulcer.  Although  it  is 
possible  that  these  ailments 
are  purely  organic  distur- 
bances, the  odds  are  excellent 
that  the  illnesses  are  psycho- 
somatic. 

While  the  issue  remains 
cloudy,  doctors  and  psycholo- 
gists generally  agree  that  psy- 
chosomatic disorders  are  emo- 
tional or  psychological 
conflicts  that  present  them- 
selves as  genuine  symptoms. 
The  body  reacts  to  any  strong 
emotion  with  physiological 
changes.  Heart  rate,  blood 
pressure  and  respiration  in- 
crease. If  the  overstimulation 
continues  unrelieved,  the  im- 
balance will  cause  organic 
failure. 


This  theory  is  not  new.  In  200 
A.D.  Galen,  the  Greek  philoso- 
pher and  physician  estimated 
that  60  per  cent  of  his  patients 
had  illnesses  that  stemmed 
from  emotional,  rather  than 
physical,  causes.  As  society 
becomes  increasingly  techno- 
logical and  impersonal,  so  the 
incidence  of  psychosomatic  ill- 
ness escalates.  Today,  depend- 
ing on  the- medical  survey  one 
reads,  it  is  suggested  that  60  to 
90  per  cent  of  illness  and 
disease  have  an  emotional  ori- 
gin. 

The  difficulties  in  reaching  a 
more  precise  figure  are  three- 
fold and  lie  in  the  area  of 
diagnosis.  It  is  the  nature  of 
medicine  to  search  for  the 
physical  cause  of  a disorder; 
be  it  internal  - functional 
failure,  or  external  - environ- 
mentally produced.  Only  after 
all  these  avenues  have  been 
explored,  does  the  possibility 
of  an  emotional  involvement 
arise. 

The  problem  is  compounded 
by  the  fact  that  the  patient, 
whose  illness  is  emotionally 
rooted,  has  an  unconscious 
resistance  to  relinquishing  the 
measures  he  has  used  to  con- 
tend with  his  stress.  These 


physical  symptoms  can  affect 
any  part  of  the  body  and  result 
in  illnesses  ranging  from  asth- 
ma, arthritis  and  high  blood 
pressure  to  heart  attack  and 
cancer. 

Joyce  Stormont,  of  the  col- 
lege infirmary,  has  observed 
that  certain  events,  such  as  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year 
and  exam  weeks,  seem  to 
trigger  an  increase  in  infirma- 
ry traffic.  Just  how  many  of 
the  complaints  are  psychoso- 
matic is  difficult  to  assess. 

In  order  to  be  effective  and 
permanent,  treatment  must  be 
initiated  in  two  areas  simul- 
taneously. The  physical  symp- 
toms are  treated  with  medica- 
tion or  surgery  and  the 
emotional  problems  are  re- 
solved with  psychotherapy. 

Thus,  the  executive  with  the 
ulcer  may  be  given  medication 
and  modified  diet  to  cure  the 
ulcer  and  counselling  to  aid 
him  in  dealing  with  the  stress 
of  his  job.  The  student  with  the 
rash  applies  ointment  to  alle- 
viate the  itching  and  attends  a 
stress  workshop  where  he 
learns  to  handle  his  pressures 
constructively.  Obviously,  by 
treating  only  the  physical 
symptoms,  the  possibility  of 
recurrence  is  high. 

Prevention  is  the  best  cure. 
People  must  develop  creative 
outlets  for  their  emotional  ten- 
sions. The  answer  may  lie  in 
fostering  emotional  awareness 
by  such  methods  as  stress 
workshops.  Learning  to  deal 
with  the  conflicts  and  tensions 
of  living  through  relaxation 
exercises  and  assertiveness 
training  may  reduce  the  un- 
conscious physical  demands 
we  place  on  our  bodies. 


Theft 

from  page  1 


some,  the  amount  of  theft  is 
small.” 

Insurance  covers  the  more 
substantial  losses  but  other 
items  must  be  absorbed  by  the 
college  and  ultimately,  the 
students. 

Theft  reports  are  directed  to 
Rostance  who  may  initiate 
further  action  by  forwarding 
the  information  to  the  Water- 
loo Regional  Police.  Surpris- 
ingly, stolen  articles  are  re- 
turned, often  from  as  far  away 
as  Vancouver. 

Although  members  of  the 
college  community  may  not  be 
the  angels  their  parents  would 
like  to  think,  “There  are  more 
honest  people  around  than 
dishonest,”  says  Leeuwen- 
burg. 

College 

honored 

In  recognition  of  its  efforts  in 
assisting  the  handicapped  to 
secure  employment,  Conesto- 
ga College  received  the  1983, 
Employer  of  the  Year  award, 
sponsored  jointly  by  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in 
Kitchener  and  Waterloo. 

The  honor  “reflects  an  atti- 
tude as  much  as  it  does  our 
practices,”  said  College  Presi- 
dent, Joseph  Martin. 

The  plaque  which  was  pre- 
sented at  a reception  in  No- 
vember, was  displayed  at  the 
board  of  governor’s  meeting 
Jan.  22. 

As  an  equal  opportunity  em- 
ployer, the  college  endeavors 
to  provide  convenient  accessi- 
bility for  both  employees  and 
students. 
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Lancaster  St.  W. 
Bridgeport 

in  the 

OCEAN  QUEEN 

every  Sat. 

SENSATION 
JAZZ  BAND 
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Season’s 

television 

panned 

by  Timothy  Payne 

I could  start  with  “just  when 
you  thought  it  was  safe  to  go 
back  to  the  TV  set,”  but  the 
idea  has  quickly  found  a place 
in  the  dark  closet  of  cliches; 
still  it  would  have  been  so 
appropriate  in  introducing  the 
feiles  of  woe  brought  on  by  the 
PB83/84  television  season  thus 
far. 

The  drivel  missed  by  the 
clean-up  crew  at  the  end  of 
1983  has  since  found  company 
in  series  such  as  Blue 
Thunder,  based  on  Roy 
Scheider’s  recent  feature  film 
of  the  same  title. 

Ex-Viet  Nam  chopper  ace, 
Frank  Chaney  (James  Faren- 
tino)  pilots  a whirly-bird  full  of 
ultra  sophisticated  technologi- 
cal equipment  in  a relentless 
fight  against  crime.  There  is  a 
terrible  mismatch,  and  the 
bad  guys  don’t  stand  a chance 
against  Blue  Thunder  which  is 
capable  of  destroying  huge 
structures  with  a blast  from 
some  special  weapon.  Con- 
sequently, the  action  is  limited 
to  open  fields  and  blue  skies 
which  does  well  for  the  sce- 
nery. However,  this  leaves 
remote  controlled  planes  and 
heat  seeking  missiles  as  the 
oppositions’  weapons  and 
these  have  already  gone  into 
overuse. 

Farentino  does  a commend- 
able job  in  the  lead  role, 
although  his  first  inclination 
was  to  say  “no”  when  Colum- 
bia Pictures  Television  offered 
him  the  part.  He  should  have 
stuck  by  his  guns.  It  is  just  a 
matter  of  time  before  Colum- 
bia finds  the  hefty  $1.5  million 
put  into  each  episode  just  isn’t 
worth  it  and  grounds  Blue 
Thunder. 

And  if  Blue  Thunder  wasn’t 
enough,  Ernest  Borgnine  and 
Jan-Michael  Vincent  show  up 
in  Airwolf,  another  “awesome 
attack  helicopter.” 

Not  to  be  totally  despondent 
though;  the  makers  of  the 
A-Team  have  sent  us  Riptide. 
Here  we  have  a couple  of 
beach  bums  turned  detectives 
and  not  doing  a bad  job  either. 
If  they  would  get  rid  of  the 
problem  plaguing  many  new 
shows,  a jargon-spewing  com- 
puter wizard,  things  could  well 
take  off. 

And  if  you  can  imagine  Lee 
Van  Cleef  without  a sombrero 
and  Clint  Eastwood,  then  The 
Master  could  be  your  show. 

« Cleef  plays  the  part  of  the 
American  ever  to  become 
.nja,  the  most  feared  of  all 
Oriental  warriors,  and  with 
natural  sinistry  puts  the  fast- 
moving  show  into  the  promis- 
ing category. 

Then  there  is  Legmen,  two 
youngsters  running  a detective 
agency  to  pay  their  way 
through  college.  And  Friday 
night  saw  the  premiere  of 
Mickey  Spillane’s  Mike  Ham- 
mer with  Stacy  Reach  in  the 
lead  role.  Both  sound  promis- 
ing, but  could  be  flattering  to 
deceive.  So,  keep  hold  of  Mr. 
T’s  A-Team.  By  the  time  you 
get  tired  of  the  gang’s  antics, 
someone  might  have  made 
another  series  worth  watch- 
ing. 


Spoke/Patricia  Derry 


Slack  and  friends  blend  blues  in  to  the  evening 


Students  strut  their  stuff 


Spirits  were  high  and  energy 
flowing  last  Thursday  night  as 
Conestoga  talent  took  to  the 
spotlight,  giving  a most  enter- 
taining show  at  its  second 
annual  Homegrown  Talent 
Nite. 

All  who  appeared  deserved 
credit  for  their  performances. 
“The  talent  shown  tonight  was 
outstanding,”  said  one  of  the 
judges,  Dave  Schneider  from 
CHYM  radio.  “It  was  difficult 
to  choose  a winner.” 


Robin  Smith  took  first  place 
for  his  solo  guitar  and  piano 
performances.  “I  was  really 
surprised,”  said  Smith.  “I  was 
very  entertained  by  Geoff  Ste- 
vens.” Stevens  placed  second 
for  his  guitar  solos. 

Only  two  airbands  partici- 
pated in  the  contest,  therefore 
both  went  away  winners.  First 
prize  went  to  Wendy-O-Zettel 
& Zappers  for  their  lively 
impression  of  the  groups  To- 
ronto and  the  Headpins.  Sec- 
ond prize  was  awarded  to  The 


Misfits  who  gave  an  equally 
energetic  performance. 

The  final  and  most  enjoyed 
category  of  the  evening  was 
the  group  performances.  Best 
group  was  Devious  Means, 
whose  act  included  two  songs 
by  the  Rolling  Stones.  The 
consensus  of  the  band  was  that 
it  was  “fun,”  “excellent”. 
Slack  and  Friends  took  second 
place  with  their  blues  materi- 
al. They  gave  the  audience  a 
refreshing,  and  welcomed 
change  of  pace. 


Breakdancing  catches  on 


by  Shane  Kropf 

It  evolved  in  the  ghetto 
streets  and  alleys.  It  took  the 
aggressive  mannerisms  of 
street  gangs  and  translated  it 
into  stylized  movements  of 
body-contorting  dance. 

Breakdancing  is  one  of  the 
fastest  spreading  crazes  and 
can  be  seen  in  the  streets  of 
any  large  American  city.  Its 
popularity  is  gaining  north  of 
the  border,  and  many  Cana- 
dian cities  are  experiencing 
the  breakdancing  revolution. 

Breakdancing  involves  fren- 
zied shoulder-spins,  writhing 
contortions,  and  robot-like 
dance  moves.  Made  popular  by 
videos,  breakdancing  can  be 
seen  in  many  clips  including 
Michael  Jackson’s  and  Lionel 
Ritchie’s  videos. 

“Breakdancing  has  taken  its 
time  getting  here,  but  now  that 
it’s  here  I think  it’ll  be  a 
lasting  thing,”  said  Tyrone 
King.  King  and  his  three 
friends  and  partners  in  dance 
were  seen  performing  near 
Speaker’s  Corner  in  downtown 
Kitchener  last  week  and  quick- 
ly attracted  a large,  apprecia- 
tive audience. 

“It  started  as  a substitute 
for  gang  fights  in  the  ghetto,” 
King  explained.  “Down  in  the 
States,  breakdancing  competi- 
tions are  even  called  battles. 
It’s  a great  sport.  You  don’t 
need  any  special  equipment 
and  a large  piece  of  cardboard 
serves  as  a portable  dance 
floor.” 


King,  19,  started  dancing 
simply  because  “it  was  fun  to 
do.” 

Combining  elements  of 
mime,  karate,  acrobatics  and 
jazz  dance,  King  does  an 
impromptu  routine.  His  body 
stiffens  like  a robot,  then 
suddenly  goes  limp  and  drops 
to  the  ground  and  performs  a 
caterpillar-like  motion.  He 
does  a somersault  and  spins  on 
one  shoulder,  his  feet  flailing 
wildly.  He  leaps  to  his  feet  and 
takes  several  steps  back- 
wards, while  giving  the  illu- 
sion of  walking  forward.  King 
gyrates  fiercely  on  one  foot 
and  brings  an  end  to  the 
dancing  display. 

“I  think  it’s  great  that 
breakdancing  is  becoming 
popular.  It  used  to  be  that  only 
black  guys  were  into  it,  but 
recently  I’ve  seen  a lot  of  white 
guys  with  the  moves  too.” 
King  is  still  waiting  for  local 
interest  in  breakdancing  to 
increase,  however. 

“We  take  the  dance  routines 
pretty  seriously,”  King  said. 
“It’s  only  a matter  of  time 
until  the  dance  phenomenon 
explodes  in  Kitchener,  and  we 
plan  to  be  right  on  top  of  it.” 
Practice  is  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  becoming  a good 
breakdancer,  King  said. 

“A  lot  of  the  moves  require 
the  use  of  illusion  to  make  it 
successful.  Like  the  backward- 
forward  walk  that  looks  like 
you’re  walking  forward.  If  you 
don’t  practice,  you  can’t  pull  it 
off  because  the  illusion  won’t 


be  there.  Just  like  anything 
else,  practice  making  perfect 
but  there’s  still  room  for  im- 
provement and  endless  pos- 
sibilities for  variety,”  King 
said.- 

Breakdancing  has  been 
around  for  years  but  King 
credits  the  rock  video  industry 
for  increasing  its  popularity 
and  giving  it  a respectable 
name. 

“It’s  not  something  that 
back-alley,  street-gang  toughs 
have  a monopoly  on  anymore. 
Anyone  can  do  it  and  it  is 
certainly  a more  respectable 
social  activity  than  knifing 
someone,”  King  added  half- 
jokingly. 

King’s  dance  group,  called 
the  Breakers,  has  also  ap- 
peared in  Cambridge  and  is 
planning  demonstrations  in 
Guelph  next  month.  The  group 
has  been  together  for  about 
nine  months  but  King  and  the 
other  Breakers-Greg  Smith, 
Scott  Simpson  and  Leroy 
Hamel  have  known  each  other 
since  they  started  high  school 
together  five  years  ago. 

“We  started  hanging  around 
together  at  dances  because  we 
all  could  do  some  basic  break- 
dance  moves.  I think  it  was 
Scott  that  suggested  we  form  a 
group.  We  never  took  it  too 
seriously  until  about  six 
months  ago  when  we  realized 
how  popular  this  dance  form 
was  becoming.  Breakdancing 
is  well  on  its  way  to  becoming 
the  social  phenomenon  of  the 
eighties,”  King  said. 


Artist 
returns 
to  roots 


Murray  McLauchlan’s  Tim- 
berline does  what  few  popular 
albums  are  doing  today; 
chronicles  the  events  and 
trends  in  a country’s  history 
that  have  helped  define  its  cul- 
ture. 

In  the  tradition  of  his  Ameri- 
can  counterpart,  Woody 
Guthrie,  McLauchlan  has 
taken  his  Canadian  life  experi- 
ences and  transformed  them 
into  10  ofthe  most  effective 
acoustically-based  songs  in  his 
long  and  varied  career. 

The  first  single  from  the 
album,  Never  Did  Like  That 
Train,  deals  with  traditional 
train-whistle  calls  of  wander- 
lust, urging  a man  to  leave  his 
family  and  responsibilities  and 
ride  the  rails  looking  for  ad- 
venture and  new  opportunities. 
The  song  is  effectively  ar- 
ranged with  traditional  train- 
like rhythms,  wailing  harmon- 
ica and  Chet  Atkins-style  flat- 
top  guitar  picking. 

In  the  slow  ballad.  Trying  To 
Stop  The  Sun  From  Going 
Down,  McLauchlan  sings  of 
Maritimers  who  decide  to 
move  to  the  oil  fields  of 
Alberta  because  of  poor  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  their  ocean 
side  homeland.  The  song  beau- 
tifully portrays  the  feelings  of 
alienation  and  thoughts  of 
home  that  such  a change  of 
lifestyle  and  surrounding 
brings. 

Timberline  marks  a return 
by  McLauchlan  to  the  acoustic 
style  orginally  shown  on  his 
early  albums  with  his  band 
The  Silver  Tractors.  After 
various  forays  into  a harder- 
edged  sound,  McLauchlan 
seems  to  have  discovered  that 
a return  to  his  musical  roots 
would  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  his  artistic  career. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of 
McLauchlan’s  welding  to- 
gether of  musical  style  and 
bardian  phrasing  occurs  on  the 
title  cut,  Out  Pas  the  Tim- 
berline. The  song  is  sparsely 
instrumented  and  tells  the 
story  of  Canada’s  heartland 
and  the  longings  of  the  soul 
that  living  in  a northern  cli- 
mate brings. 

Always  the  devotee  to  his 
Canadian  upbringing, 
McLauchlan’s  regenerated  in- 
terest in  his  musical  roots 
make  Timberline  an  artistic 
winner. 


Spoke/Michel  Bernier 
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0 YOU  RECOGNIZE 

ANY  OF  THESE? 

WHEN 

WRITING  A TEST  , . , . 

El 

MY  PALMS  SWEAT 

0 

MY  MIND  GOES  BLANK 

0 

MY  HEART  BEATS  FASTER 

0 

MY  HANDS  SHAKE 

0 

X 

I FEEL  PANICKY 

0 

I THINK  I'M  GOING  TO  FAIL 

IF  YOU  EXPERIENCE  ANY  OF 

THESE,  COME  TO  THE  TEST 

ANXIETY  WORKSHOP  BEGINNING 

THE 

WEEK  OF  FEBRUARY  6th 

> 

FOR 

A SESSIONS, 

SIGN 

UP  IN  THE  COUNSELLING 

AND 

INFORMATION  CENTRE, 

Jackpot  winners  pursued 


by  Audrey  Wicken 

By  noon  Monday  the  sleepy 
winter  atmosphere  of  the  city 
of  Brantford  had  been  trans- 
formed by  the  media.  At  8:30 
a.m.  that  morning  Stuart  and 
Lillian  Kelly  had  stepped  for- 
ward to  claim  their  $13.8  mil- 
lion, Lotto  6/49  jackpot. 

The  Kellys  were  not  return- 
ing to  Brantford  until  Thurs- 
day and  their  small,  modest 
bungalow  at  373  Chatham  St., 
had  a deserted  appearance. 
Neighbours  watched  from  be- 
hind closed  curtains  as  a 
crowd  of  reporters  gathered  in 
front  of  the  house.  The  Channel 
7 news  crew  had  arrived  from 
Buffalo  and  were  filming  the 
house,  surrounding  area,  and 
crowd. 

The  Toronto  Star,  Globe  and 
Mail,  and  Sun  reporters  can- 
vassed the  neighborhood  ask- 
ing anyone  they  met  for  scraps 
of  information.  One  neighbor 
who  refused  to  give  his  name 
said  he  had  borrowed  the 
Kelly’s  lawnmower  last  sum- 
mer and  that  they  were  good 
neighbors.  Other  than  that  he 
had  nothing  to  say. 

A man  wearing  a Thibodeau- 
Finch  Express  work  jacket 
was  questioned.  He  was 
George  Osborne  a co-worker  of 
Kelly  for  15  years.  He  said 
“Kelly  worked  there  (Thibo- 
deau-Finch)  since  1948.  I was 
not  to  surprised  when  he  re- 
tired last  week.  He  used  to  be 
on  the  dock,  but  when  the 
company  changed  hands  he 
was  put  on  the  truck.  I don’t 


think  he  liked  it  very  well.” 

“It  couldn’t  have  happened 
to  a nicer  guy,”  said  Osborne. 

The  Kellys  had  waited  a 
week  to  break  the  news,  keep- 
ing the  winning  ticket  in  a 
drawer  covered  with 
sweaters. 

A couple  of  blocks  away,  an 
old  red  brick  building  at  401 
Colborne  St.,  was  buzzing  with 
excitement.  Hordes  of  report- 
ers converged  on  the  De  Filice 


Kellys  have  the  luck  of  the  Irish 

Confectionery  where  the 
Kellys  usually  buy  their  Lotto 
tickets.  In  a truly  friendly 
Italian  manner  Anna  and  Nun- 
zio  De  Filice  greeted  everyone. 
Free  coffee  was  given  to  the 
media  representatives.  Not 
much  cheese  and  Italian  sala- 
mi was  sold  but  the  press  was 
buying  Lotto  tickets. 

Two  regular  customers,  Pe- 
trella  Silvio  and  Len  Ferras, 
buy  tickets  at  De  Filice’s 
every  Monday.  Silvio  said  “I 
buy  five  dollars  to  $10  worth  a 
week.  This  is  a lucky  store. 
Lots  of  people  win.” 


An  expressive  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  followed  by  a smile 
and  a “maybe”  was  the  an- 
swer a reporter  received  when 
he  asked  Anna  De  Filice  if  she 
hoped  the  Kellys  would  share 
some  of  their  good  fortune  with 
them. 

“Lotto  6/49  said  I would  get 
about  $1,400  for  selling  the 
ticket.  One  per  cent  would  be 
nicer”  said  Nunzio  De  Filice 
with  a chuckle. 

He  teased  his  wife  by  telling 
reporters  “I  won’t  tell  you  how 
many  Lotto  tickets  I buy.  Not 
when  Anna  is  around.” 

“I  won  $1,300  in  the  last 
couple  of  weeks  and  my  s 
Johnny  won  $2,000  on  LotnP 
6/49  a couple  of  years  ago,” 
said  De  Filice. 

Reporters  swarmed  every- 
where. Anyone  with  the  slight- 
est association  with  the  Kellys 
was  on  stage.  The  Kellys  will 
have  to  be  prepared  to  face  the 
same  for  months  to  come. 


Smile 


There-  is  no  justification  for 
spitting  in  another  man’s  face 
unless  his  moustache  is  on 
fire. 

*** 

If  you  really  look  like  your 
passport  photo,  chances  are 
you  are  not  well  enough  to* 
travel. 
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How  much  fun  can  you  pack 
into  a VIA  train  trip? 

For  a weekend  or  a day  or  two,  you  can  pack  a lot  of  fun  into  a low  priced  VIA  train  trip. 
Ask  about  our  1 day,  and  2 to  7 day  fare  reductions,  our  convenient  schedules  for 
weekend  trips  and  our  terrific  group  fares. 

Wherever  you're  going,  for  whatever  fun  reason,  take  it  easy,  take  the  train.  Call  VIA  Rail  or 

your  Travel  Agent  now. 
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T.V.  Sports: 
Almost  dead 

by  Mark  Bryson 

Once  upon  a time,  the  Cana- 
dian dollar  was  worth  exactly 
what  it  claimed  to  be,  you 
could  fill  up  your  car  with  gas 
and  not  have  to  take  a second 
mortgage,  and  Saturday  after- 
noon sportcasts  used  to  even 
carry  sports.  How  times  have 
changed. 

One  such  Saturday  after- 
noon it  was  decided  that  the 
order  of  the  day  would  be  to  lie 
down  and  indulge  in  as  much 
sports  as  possible  in  a six-hour 
period.  Easier  said  than  done. 

The  afternoon  starts  off  with 
wrestling  from  the  World 
Wrestling  Federation.  Is  this  a 
sport?  Some  of  the  competitors 
seem  to  be  in  fairly  good  shape 
but  the  majority  verify  the 
rumour  that  a wrestler’s  pre- 
match warm-up  is  a six-pack 
and  a burger.  Maybe  there  will 
be  something  on  at  one. 

Wrong  again.  The  high-lite 
of  the  one  o’clock  time-slot  is, 
you  guessed  it,  pro  wrestling. 
The  only  difference  between 
this  telecast  and  its  predeces- 
sor is  its  obvious  Canadianism, 
that  is,  it’s  not  very  good.  It’s 
time  for  lunch  anyways,  things 
have  to  get  better  at  two. 

Let’s  start  with  a little  of 
CBC’s  Sportsweekend.  Ernie 
starts  off  by  telling  us  the 
action  packed  afternoon  we 
are  in  store  for.  First  we  will 
be  going  to  Kelowna,  British 
Columbia  to  view,  first  hand 
no  doubt,  the  Canadian  Belly- 
flop  Championships.  Then,  via 
satellite  to  Aukland,  New  Zea- 
land, for  the  World  (over  65) 
Lawn  Bowling  championships. 
If  this  is  not  too  much  for  you 
already,  then  how  about  curl- 
ing from  Switzerland  or  shut- 
tlecocking  from  Bournemouth, 
England.  Perhaps  the  Ameri- 
can channel’s  have  some- 
thing. 

A quick  flip  to  ABC  and  we 
are  in  the  Leisure  Lanes  of 
Sandusky,  Ohio  for  the  Pro 
Bowlers’  tour.  Guys  with 
names  like  Fuzzy,  Biffy,  Lefty 
and  Earl  wearing  clothes  that 
shout  at  you,  “We  have  all  the 
colours  in  the  spectrum.”  No 
thanks,  over  to  CBS. 

If  you  think  pro  bowling  is 
bad,  check  out  Beat  the 
Champ.  This  show  provides 
out-of-work  Buffalonian’s  with 
the  opportunity  to  say  hello  to 
the  boys  at  the  warehouse  and 
the  guys  from  the  Tuesday 
night  league.  The  show  is  so 
•memorable  that  Chuck’s  (the 
host)  last  name  slips  my  mind 
right  now.  Strike  two  for  the 
Yank’s,  time  for  NBC. 

It’s  basketball  from  the 
^JCAA.  Not  bad  either,  but 
H^ing  a Canuck,  I find  it  really 
^Rfficult  to  care  who  wins 
between  the  University  of  Las 
Vegas  and  Cal-Berkeley.  Be- 
sides, in  the  words  of  CBS’s 
Tom  Brookshaw,  “These  guys 
have  a combined  IQ  of  less 
than  40.”  If  it’s  stupidity  we 
want  we  can  flip  over  to  the 
third  wrestling  telecast  of  the 
day. 

Now  we  are  left  with  the 
toughest  choice  of  the  after- 
noon so  far.  Should  we  watch, 
a)  any  of  the  above,  b)  He-man 
and  the  Masters  of  the  Uni- 
verse, or  c)  Godzilla  vs.  the 
Smog  Monster.  The  best 
choice,  without  a doubt,  is  d) 
go  back  to  bed. 


Spoke/Thadeus  Zebroski 

Despite  several  good  scoring  opportunities  the  Condors  lost  to  Humber  Hawks  in  overtime. 


Condors  shinny  improves 


by  Thadeus  Zebroski 


Conestoga’s  Mike  Hayes 
scored  two  consecutive  goals 
to  tie  the  Condors  with  the 
Humber  Hawks  after  the  sec- 
ond period  of  play  last 
Wednesday  night  at  the 
arena. 

The  game  finished  in  a 4-4 
tie,  with  no  scoring  during  the 
tightly  played  third  period. 
But,  Humber  beat  the  Condors 
5-4,  at  the  three  minute  mark 
of  overtime  with  a goal  which 
came  from  a scramble  in  front 
of  the  Condor  net. 

Hayes  also  had  an  assist  in 
the  Condor’s  losing  effort. 

Other  Condor  marksmen 
were  Todd  Hoffman  with  a 
goal  and  three  assists,  Brad 


Baechler  with  two  assists,  and 
Geoff  Stevens,  who  scored  at 
1:41  of  the  second  period. 

The  Condors  played  well 
defensively  during  the  game 
and  made  a number  of  rink- 
wide passes  that  caught 
Humber  off  guard  and  gave 
themselves  numerous  oppor- 
tunities. 

Solid  goaltending  by  both 
teams  however,  kept  the  score 
down  as  74  minutes  in  penal- 
ties and  two  game  miscon- 
ducts were  handed  out. 

The  Condors  killed  off  three 
straight  penalties  early  in  the 
third  period  to  keep  them- 
selves in  the  game  with  the 
much  physically  larger 
Humber  team. 

Quite  a few  body  crunching 
checks  also  kept  the  Condor 


fans  alive.  But,  coach  Dan 
Young,  after  the  game,  said 
his  Condors,  ‘all  gave  100  per 
cent,’  adding  that  to  stay  with 
a team  as  good  as  Humber 
would  require  the  good  team 
effort  he  got. 

Wednesday’s  game  was  the 
third  game  in  a row  in  which 
the  Condors  have  played  over- 
time. They  are  now  1-1-1  in 
their  last  three  games,  and 
have  an  overall  record  of  5-12- 
1. 

The  previous  Friday,  the 
Condors  played  the  Canadore 
Panthers  at  home,  to  a 5-5  tie, 
with  a last  minute  goal  by 
Todd  Sheridan. 

Other  Condor  goal  scorers 
were  Todd  Hoffman  with  two, 
and  Rich  Tryon  and  Dan  Ran- 
dall with  one  each. 


Intramural  Team  of  the  Week 


The  Management  Squad  of  the  Indoor  Soccer  League  has  been  chosen  the  Intramural  Team  of  the 
Week. 

They  team  won  both  games  in  the  week  of  Jan.  1 6-20  and  is  currently  in  first  place. 

Team  members  are:  Front,  Tony  DaSilva,  Dave  Mota,  Al  Kissack,  Rocky  Vasco,  Louie  Ferfolja; 
Back;  Dave  Parsons,  Dave  Scheklesby,  Rick  Jondosch,  Mark  Webb,  Manny  Maciel. 


Athlete  of 
the  week 

Kitchener’s  Todd  Hoffman, 
a steady  performer  all  season 
with  the  varsity  hockey  team, 
has  been  named  Conestoga 
College  Athlete  of  the  Week  for 
the  week  of  January  16-20. 

In  two  Ontario  Colleges  Ath- 
letic Association  (OCAA) 
games  played  that  week,  Hoff- 
man scored  a total  of  four 
goals  as  the  Condors  defeated 
Centennial  Colts  6-5  and  tied 
Canadore  Panthers  5-5. 

Hoffman  scored  twice  in 
each  contest.  His  goal  at  5:06 
of  overtime  gave  Conestoga 
the  win  over  the  Colts.  Against 
Canadore,  he  also  set  up  the 
game-tying  goal  late  in  the 
third  period. 

Hoffman  is  a student  in  the 
Production  Planning  and  In- 
ventory Control  program  at 
the  Cambridge  campus.  He  is 
a former  member  of  the 
Guelph  Platers  of  the  Ontario 
Hockey  League. 


45  Minute 
workout 

by  Christine  Sinding 


Every  Monday  and  Wednes- 
day at  the  Conestoga  Athletic 
Complex,  Elizabeth  Mask 
Wessel  conducts  a 45-minute 
aerobics  class. 

The  class  begins  with  a 
10-minute  warm-up  to  facili- 
tate performance  of  muscles 
and  is  followed  by  15  minutes 
of  cardio  vascular  activity, 
designed  to  increase  the  heart 
rate. 

Exercises  continue  with 
Wessel  emphasizing  the  prac- 
tice of  exercising  each  individ- 
ual muscle  group.  Although 
the  classes  work  at  an  ad- 
vanced-intermediate level,  the 
participants  are  encouraged  to 
perform  at  their  own  rate. 

Popular  modern  music  such 
as  Culture  Club,  Michael 
Jackson  and  Men  at  Work  is 
played  during  each  work  out. 

The  classes  are  conducted 
during  the  lunch  hour  because 
“mornings  are  too  early  and 
evenings  are  too  late,  (for 
students),”  Wessel  said. 

So  far  Wessel  has  seen  a 
good  turn  out,  with  classes 
increasing  in  size  every  week. 

Val  Martin,  a first-year 
nursing  student  joined  the 
class  because  she  thought 
aerobics  would  be  “fun  to  try” 
and  she  hasn’t*missed  a class 
yet. 

Craig  Doucet  from  civil  en- 
gineering technology  joined  to 
achieve  cardio  vascular  fit- 
ness. “The  true  reason  is  so  I 
can  go  skiing  for  an  hour 
without  getting  tired,”  Doucet 
explained. 

The  future  of  the  class  de- 
pends on  “word  of  mouth  to 
spark  further  interest,”  Wes- 
sel said  and  since  the  classes 
are  increasing  in  size,  the 
word  must  be  good. 

If  participation  continues  to 
increase,  Wessel  will  include 
Friday  classes  in  her  curricu- 
lum. 
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Manny  Figueira 


Bus  (519)  884-9870 


75B  Bridgeport  Rd  East. 
Waterloo,  Ontario  N2J  2K1 


Raffcetuus 

Family  Restaurant 
FULLY  LICENCED 

Open  24  Hours 

Homer  Watson  Blvd.  at  Bleams 

KITCHENER  • 744-4300 


TEL.  893-3560 


KITCHENER,  ONT. 


PIONEER  Hair 


Styling 


PIONEER  PARK  PLAZA 
123  PIONEER  DRIVE 


10%  discount  on  service  with  this  coupon 


CFS-0  delegates  at  final  plenary 


CFS-0  against  proposals 


PRO  SHOP 

Winter  Carnival  Special 

This  week  only:  Buy  any  A.K.  Rugger 
Shirt  and  get  a 

CONESTOGA  HAT 


Pro  Shop  Mon.  & Wed. 
11:30  - 3:30 

Cafeteria  Tues.  & Thurs. 
11:30  - 1:30 


by  Sandy  Osborne 

The  major  focus  of  the  Cana- 
dian Federation  of  Students- 
Ontario  (CFS-O)  Winter  Con- 
ference last  weekend  was  the 
provincial  government’s  plan 
for  reshaping  the  university 
system.  Dr.  Bette  Stephenson, 
education  minister,  has  ap- 
pointed a three-member  com- 
mission who  are  responsible 
for  providing  a plan  for  re- 
structuring the  university  sys- 
tem with  regard  to  universal 
accessibility,  rationalization 
(cut-back),  stricter  entrance 
examinations,  higher  tuition 
fees  and  a greater  faculty 
renewal  rate. 

We’re  deadset  against  Ste- 
phenson’s proposals,”  said  Ian 


Nelmes,  CFS-0  chairman. 
“Education  shouldn’t  be  a 
privilege.” 

“Universal  accessibility  as 
a policy  has  gone  right  out  the 
window  in  the  minister  of 
colleges  and  universities’  mad 
rush  to  rationalize  a system 
falling  apart  from  underfund- 
ing,” said  Nelmes.  He  states 
colleges  will  be  overrun  by 
students  who  couldn’t  make  it 
to  university  because  of  tough 
entrance  exams  or  lack  of  fi- 
nances. 

Nelmes  is  also  concerned 
about  the  effect  the  reshaping 
will  have  on  the  quality  of 
education,  saying  students  will 
be  ‘non-educated’,  with  more 
emphasis  on  training. 

“What  is  higher  education,” 
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Introducing  Molson  Bock. 
A surprisingly  refreshing  taste. 

At  regular  prices. 


asked  Nelmes,  “to  learn  how 
to  build  a bridge?” 

CFS-0  proposes  to: 

- form  alliances  with  various 
educational  associations. 

- ask'for  Dr.  Stephenson’s  res- 
ignation 

- lobby  Dr.  Stephenson  by 
means  of  phone  calls,  letters. 

- produce  buttons  and  posters 
which  localize  the  implications 
of  the  minister’s  plan. 

- lobby  the  opposition  parties 

- organize  a massive  demon- 
stration at  Queen’s  Park  dur- 
ing March. 

International  student  rights 
was  another  issue  dealt  with  at 
the  CFS-0  conference.  The 
federation  is  willing  to  sup- 
port, morally  and  financially, 
the  Committee  of  Concerned 
Visa  Students  (CCVS)  in  its 
campaign  for  student  rights. 

Decisions  made  at  the  con- 
ference were: 

- to  prepare  a press  kit, 
containing  pertinent  informa- 
tion on  visa  students,  to  be  sent 
to  local  student  councils. 

- to  encourage  member  asso- 
ciations to  attempt  to  form  an 
International  Students  Organ- 
izing Committee. 

- to  assist  the  CCVS  in  its 
impending  lawsuit  action 
against  the  university  admin- 
istration to  protect  the  rights 
of  international  students 

- to  prepare  a study  of  the 
economic  impact  of  visa- 
student  enrolment 

- to  have  each  student  union 
analyze  the  visa  student  ser- 
vices provided  on  its  campus 
and  encourage  additional  ser- 
vices if  needed. 

The  peace  workshop  ap- 
proved the  following  recom- 
mendations: 

- to  send  a letter  to  Prime 
Minister  P.E.  Trudeau  endors- 
ing and  supporting  his  pe^^fc 
initiatives 

- to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  curriculum  in  peace 
studies  at  universities  and  col- 
leges 

- to  support  Dialogue  ’84  an 
international  peace  jamboree 
in  Ottawa,  Sept.  1-9.  The  objec- 
tives of  the  jamboree  are  to 
foster  awareness,  to  educate 
and  to  act  as  a catalyst. 
Dialogue  ’84  will  coincide  with 
the  visit  of  Pope  Paul  II,  there 
by  attracting  world  wide 
media  attention. 


Smile 


Fight  tooth  decay 
your  nose! 


eat  through 


